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What Can Talk Settle? 


MR. McBURNEY: Gentlemen, I think 
it is most appropriate that we raise 
the question: ‘‘What can talk settle?’’ 
here on this Reviewing Stand. We 
have been conducting weekly discus- 
sions for some eighteen years, and 
we frequently meet the criticism: 
What do you ever settle? One letter 
puts it this way: ‘‘You talk, talk, talk 
and talk some more; blah, blah, blah, 
but you never settle anything and 
nothing ever happens.’’ How would 
you answer that kind of criticism, 
Krueger? 

MR. KRUEGER: I would say, Mc- 
Burney, that if talk were all blah, it 
isn’t going to settle anything, but 
talk doesn’t have to be blah, and an 
awful lot of talk is not blah, and that 
by and large the world is suffering 
more from lack of talk than it is 
from too much talk. 

MR. McBURNEY: Thelen, what 
would you say on that criticism? 


‘One Conclusion’ 


MR. THELEN: I would say the man 
shows the criticism is unjust because 
he has already reached one conclusion 
from the talk, namely, talk is all blah, 
blah, blah. The question I would have 
is whether there are other conclusions 
in addition to that one being reached. 


MR. LEE: Sometimes the general 
feeling that talk doesn’t get anywhere 
comes because the man who listens 
starts out by expecting simple an- 
swers, and easy solutions to great 
big problems, and when after twenty 
or thirty minutes of talk you don’t 
have one of these nice package solu- 
tions, he has the feeling that the talk 
didn’t settle anything. 

MR. McBURNEY: Of course, there 
are a number of things we do know 
about the outcomes of discussion. 
How applicable they are to the kind 
of program we conduct here every 
week is an open question, but we do 
know that the attitudes of people who 
participate in discussion change. sig- 
nificantly, and we do know secondly, 


that the dispersion of attitudes is sig- 
nificantly reduced as a result of dis- 
cussion. In other words, we know 
that people get closer together. And 
we know thirdly, that they reach a 
consensus or approach a consensus at 
least on attitudes significantly super- 
ior to those held at the outset of the 
discussion, if you can judge by the 
opinion of experts. I object very 
strongly to the notion that talk in the 
form of discussion is futile. Things 
do happen. 


MR. KREUGER: I would say, Mc- 
Burney, as a dean of a school of 
speech, you probably have to say 
something like that. On the other 
hand, I think it’s also true that the 
whole educational process — not quite 
the whole of it, but most of the edu- 
cational process — is conducted on 
the assumption that communication, 
verbal and written communication 
between people, can result in their 
arriving at some joint conclusions as 
to what it’s proper to think and what 
it’s proper to do. 


Factor of Participation 


MR. THELEN: I think a special prob- 
lem for programs of this sort is that 
the people who write the letters are 
eavesdropping on a _ conversation 
rather than taking part in it, and I 
think this factor of participation and 
the quality of it makes it different. 


MR. McBURNEY: As a matter of 
fact, the conclusions I reported apply 
to a situation in which there is, I 
take it, a little more participation 
than listeners to a program of this 
sort would engage in. 


MR. LEE: I shouldn’t want to take 
our correspondent’s point of view as 
a means by which we generalize about 
all kinds of talking because it seems 
to me that away from the radio 
studio and the microphone there are 
all sorts of occasions when the oppor- 
tunity to talk with other people pro- 
vides a protection against making a 
fool of yourself. That is, a supervisor, 
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a boss, an administrator, who has a 
plan or a program or who thinks he 
has a way of functioning, will dis- 
cover one of the most useful ways he 
can protect himself against acting 
foolishly is to find a group of people 
who will listen to him, who will check 
on the very conclusions and points he 
makes. 


MR. KRUEGER: You mean then in 
the talk process, the talker at any 
given time is actually getting a serv- 
ice performed for him by the people 
who consent to talk with him. 


MR. LEE: Krueger, you phrase what 
I think is one of the ultimate justifi- 
cations or one of the ultimate reasons 
why a man ought to look for such 
opportunities. Namely, here is a way 
to see whether or not the wisdom he 
has arrived at joins with or goes 
along with the collective wisdom. 


MR. McBURNEY: Of course, when 
you ask the question: ‘‘What can talk 
settle?’’ you really have a somewhat 
ambiguous term in that word “‘settle.’’ 
What do you mean by settle? How 
do you have to settle things by talk 
in order to make talk useful, Lee? 


Talking and Acting 


MR. LEE: You, I take it, are raising 
a kind of distinction between talking 
and acting: that is, as if talk merely 
leads to more talk and then you stop 
and engage in some sort of function. 
I am not sure that putting the prob- 
lem in those terms clarifies it. Thelen, 
you ought to give us your view about 
that distinction. Do you see it that 
way? Let me open it by saying for 
myself, I don’t see it that way. I 
know of no social action which doesn’t 
require talk in the very process of 
working something out. 


MR. THELEN: I think you are put- 
ting talk in the context of a total 
experience in which talking is only 
one kind of action that goes on, that 
basically our problems are always 
ones of communicating experience 
and talk plays a part in doing this. 
I think the important thing that talk 
does more explicitly than any other 
form of action is to allow people to 
know they are at the same place or 
have the same feelings or start from 


the same points of view so that they 
can then coordinate their activities. 


MR. KRUEGER: When you say, 
Thelen, talk is one of the means 
people have of communicating with 
each other, wouldn’t you be willing to 
go a little further than that and say 
that talk is one of the most important 
ways of communicating? 

MR. THELEN: Surely, because of its 
greater specificity. That, any class- 
room teacher knows. There are a lot 


‘of other means, too, such as showing 


a person how to do it himself, some- 
times without saying a word about 
it. A very effective science teaching 
method, for example, involves carry- 
ing through a demonstration com- 
pletely silently and then discussing 
with the class what were the points 
one was trying to demonstrate, but 
the talk does help as a guide to re- 
flection and drawing conclusions. 


Reach An Agreement? 


MR. McBURNEY: Let me ask, if I 
may, a number of somewhat more 
specific questions in this area. I am 
trying to find out how you have to 
settle things in order to make talk 
significant. Do you have to reach an 
agreement in order to have a signifi- 
cant outcome? 


MR. LEE: Sometimes I should sup- 
pose if you didn’t have an agreement 
as a result of thirty minutes of talk, 
that would be useful. It’s so easy to 
approach a problem with the feeling 
that the little answer I come up with 
is enough, and it may be that the 
most educational, the most therapeu- 
tic thing that could happen to a par- 
ticipant, is to realize that maybe we 
have to disagree at present in terms 
of the way we have experienced or 
defined the problems we have to face. 


MR. KRUEGER: But it is quite pos- 
sible for people to disagree about 
what ought to be done. They may 
continue to disagree about what ought 
to be done, but nevertheless, agree 
that having gone through this process 
of deciding what ought to be done, 
they will go ahead and do this until 
they change their minds about it. So 
if the action to be taken is regarded 
as of a temporary character, if it is 
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not a death sentence that is being 
passed, then it becomes quite possible 
for people as a result of talk to 
clarify their differences and yet to 
have sufficiently substantial unity of 
action for all the practical purposes 
that men face. 

MR. THELEN: I agree with you on 
that. I think that one of the problems 
of talk is that there are certain kinds 
of talk we don’t have that we should 
have. For example, a group can 
agree that it has no confidence in 
any ideas so far suggested instead of 
simply fighting over the alternatives 
that have been suggested until some- 
body gives way, but once a group 
knows it has no particular confidence 
in the alternatives suggested, then it 
can begin to raise the question of why 
it doesn’t have confidence? What 
could they do to get more confidence 
in these actions or some other action? 


Mutual Understanding 


MR. McBURNEY: I should like to 
suggest in answer to my own question 
that there are many areas in which 
talk can be conducted without reach- 
ing any agreement, and conducted 
most profitably. If you reach an 
agreement to disagree, you have a 
significant agreement, if that agree- 
ment is reached in mutual under- 
standing. I think understanding is 
one of the more important outcomes 
of talk, and I would hope that such 
understanding or contribution to such 
understanding would be one of the 
more important outcomes of discus- 
sions of the kind we are having here 
today. 


MR. LEE: Think of a business situa- 
tion in which you have a series of 
supervisors or foremen or office man- 
agers. His mere adherence to the 
usefulness of discussion will move 
him to bring people together to tell 
them all sorts of things that without 
the discussion he and they may never 
hear about or learn about. In other 
words, the mere recognition that all 
talk isn’t designed to settle some- 
thing is important. It is often de- 
signed to let you know what I am 
doing, let you know what I am think- 
ing. — 

MR. KRUEGER: I would wager, Lee, 
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if it were permitted, that when any- 
body raises the question: ‘‘What can 
talk settle?’”’ he is thinking primarily 
about problem solving. That is, he is 
thinking primarily of situations in 
which there is a problem to which a 
solution is sought and it is expected 
that out of the talk process will come 
some sort of solution to the problem. 
Now, the solution to the problem may 
be to decide that the problem isn’t 
what they thought it was. The solu- 
tion may be to decide that there really 
isn’t any problem by the time they 
get through talking. The therapeutic 
value of the talk itself may have 
caused the problem to disappear, but 
there are a great many tough prob- 
lems that don’t disappear simply be- 
cause people talk about them; and 
where it’s reasonable to expect that 
out of the talk process, there will 
come an action solution to a problem. 


‘More Important Agreement’ 


MR. THELEN: I am particularly im- 
pressed by that point, Krueger, the 
notion that while a group doesn’t 
seem to agree on the things that it 
was trying to agree on, it is actually 
reaching agreement on other things 
that are much more important to it. 
I would like to throw in a little ex- 
ample here that I happened to bring 
along with me for this occasion. Con- 
sider a couple of club women, for 
example, on a nominating committee, 
and somebody suggests, ‘‘Well, how 
about Mrs. Smith? She would make 
a fine president.’’ So the dowager in 
the group says, ‘‘Such a lovely per- 
son, so completely devoted to her 
family.’’ And somebody else says, 
‘Yes, and so sweet; why, she is on 
good terms with all the right people.’’ 
Now, it looks as though they have 
reached an agreement that this is a 
fine person, but actually, I would sub- 
mit, what they have reached an agree- 
ment on is that she is not going to be 
the next president. 

MR. McBURNEY: Gentlemen, how- 
ever futile or efficacious talk is in 
resolving human problems, what are 
the alternatives to it? 

MR. KRUEGER: Let me take the 


first crack at that, McBurney, be- 
cause I am not an expert in this field 
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at all. I am strictly a lay practition- 
er. It seems to me — what the ex- 
perts here leave of me when they get 
through, I don’t know — but it seems 
to me that in the broad civilizing 
process that has gone on among men 
for a long period of time, the heart 
of the business is that men learn to 
settle their problems by discussion 
rather than by what seems to me to 
be the major alternative to settling 
problems by discussion, that is, trying 
to settle them by clouting each other 
over the head. The civilizing process 
consists to a very considerable extent 
in developing our ability to settle 
problems by talk rather than by 
sticking bayonets in people’s backs. 


MR. McBURNEY: I personally agree 
with that. I think that’s the ultimate 
alternative. 


MR. LEE: I don’t find any point or 
anything in what you said, Krueger, 
that would lead any expert to take 
issue, whether at this table or any 
other. Quite apart from its civilizing 
influence, I again go back to that 
notion that there is in many minds 
perhaps more wisdom than in any one 
mind, and if you don’t have talk, then 
you have solutions imposed by in- 
dividuals. You have one man in the 
family. You have one man in the 
state, and you have one man on the 
team; and if you don’t have talk, one 
of the alternatives to me is action by 
individuals without concern for the 
people at the receiving end of the 
action. 


‘Government By Talk’ 


MR. KRUEGER: In this sense then, 
Lee, political democracy consists 
essentially of government by talk, 
whereas, a totalitarian setup mini- 
mizes the role of discussion in the 
government process. 


MR. THELEN: I would have a small 
difference on that, that it isn’t so 
much government by talk, but gov- 
ernment in terms of the data that 
are necessary to reach good decisions. 
Some of these data have to be gotten 
by talk, but I think there are other 
ways to get data, too, in the surveys 
of various kinds. Even examination 
of objective facts like how many 


people go to what kinds of movies 
is also involved. 


MR. LEE: In a dictatorship or in 
any fascist or other monolithic so- 
ciety there is talk, but it’s only one 
way. I suppose the peculiar charac- 
ter of talk in a democratic community 
is that it is two-way, that even if an 
individual makes a decision, some- 
one, unless we feel that talk is use- 
less, has the opportunity to raise a 
question, and when you raise a ques- 
tion, then you introduce talk and you 
make settlements broader. You make 
them responsible in terms of many 
people. 

MR. McBURNEY: All of this leads 
me to ask: What are the conditions 
and requisites for significant talk? In 
other words, Lee, how should we talk 
with people in order to get something 
accomplished? 


MR. LEE: Well, I suppose the quick- 
est beginning point at that question 
is to say we have to learn to talk 
together. We all learn to verbalize. 
We all learn to wave our lower jaws, 
but, it seems to me, there is a very 
special kind of skill which requires 
certain kinds of attitudes to learn to 
talk with people productively. 


Talk and Discussion 


MR. KRUEGER: Learning to discuss 
then, you say, is something more 
than simply learning to talk. 


MR. LEE: That’s right. The child 
can do it one way. Now, it is only 
as we grow up and learn a different 
set of skills that we get this thing 
which is talking between and with 
people. 


MR. McBURNEY: Do you agree with 
that, Thelen? 


MR. THELEN: Yes, I think we are 
seeing the beginning of the develop- 
ment of the technology of social prob- 
lem solving in which talk will be the 
basic instrument of communication. 
This technology is going to have in- 
cluded in it such skills as the skills 
of knowing what kind of data a group 
needs to reach a decision at any given 
time, the skills of knowing what the 
group is talking about, what it says 
it’s talking about, instead of some- 
thing else, the skills of knowing how 
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to break down a problem so that the 
first action step you take can test 
what the next step ought to be, and 
that kind of thing. I think healthy 
progress is being made, but we have 
a long way to go. 


MR. LEE: And I should also add 
that there are all sorts of other skills 
we need. Think, for example, of 
learning how to listen. Any kind of 
survey you make of any controversy 
between small groups of people re- 
veals — or at least, those we have 
made reveal — that people make a 
stab at listening. That is, we hear 
with one ear, but we aren’t giving the 
man full, undivided, receptive atten- 
tion. It takes some skill and it takes 
learning to understand not merely to 
hear the words a man says, but to 
listen with a view to understanding 
what he is trying to say. 


MR. McBURNEY: Now, you have 
given one requisite of significant talk 
which might be summed up as a more 
or less conscious methodology in 
which you have had some experience. 
Are there any other requisites of good 
talk? 


Honesty 


MR. KRUEGER: I think there are, 
McBurney. At least, there is one 
that I think I can mention. Apart 
from these skills, that Lee and Thelen 
have mentioned and knowing the 
methodology of productive discussion, 
it seems to me there is something a 
bit less tangible than that. I don’t 
know that there are any formal 
ways of teaching it to people, but I 
don’t see any reason for expecting 
that talk would develop into discus- 
sion of the problem solving sort un- 
less you are able to assume a simple 
elementary kind of honesty on the 
part of people who are engaging in 
the discussion. That is, if somebody 
talks with somebody else, and there 
is no relationship between what he 
says and what he really thinks, then 
I see no reason for that kind of talk 
to arrive at — any kind of talk to 
arrive at — any kind of productive 
decision. Therefore, it seems to me 
that simple, ordinary bourgeois hon- 
esty of the sort which I think the 
totalitarian systematically repudiates, 


both the fascists and Communists, is 
a prerequisite for expecting talk of 
the two-way variety to result in any 
kind of satisfactory settlement of any 
problem. 


MR. THELEN: I think the problem 
of honesty, however, has to be hit at 
two levels. There is the level of de- 
liberately saying something other 
than what you mean — this is that 
elementary kind of thing. But many 
times one is in a situation where he 
says something which at that moment 
he believes and means, but shortly 
after he realizes he didn’t mean that 
at all. There are all kinds of condi- 
tions in groups that lead to this kind 
of thing happening. 

MR. LEE: And another one of these 
conditions for good talk which is not 
a denial of this one, but perhaps a 
different one, is that we need to learn 
a kind of patience, a kind of capacity 
to sit with a tough problem. 

MR. McBURNEY: With the world 
burning up around you, you want 
patience? 

MR. LEE: Yes, I do. With the world 
burning up, we need the best kind of 
refiection and the best kind of looking 
at the problem because the thing that 
worries me most when people talk 
together is the kind of impatient 
leader that says: Let’s get done with 
the talk and do something. 

MR. McBURNEY: This impatient 
leader may face deadlines of all 
sorts; that is, the work of the world 
has to get done, and you can’t sit 
around and talk indefinitely. We get 
hungry. We meet all sorts of prac- 
tical emergencies. 


"Patient Cross-Talk' 


MR. LEE: McBurney, I have at least 
one answer to that. It would be very 
useful if sometimes administrators 
foresaw the kinds of problems they 
have. I sometimes wonder whether 
one: of the most useful tactics of the 
administrator is to indicate that a 
deadline exists as a way of prevent- 
ing the kind of patient cross-talk that 
I want more of. 

MR. THELEN: Right. The amount 


of energy that gets spent in trying to 
get out of a mess that could have 
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been prevented with much less energy 
earlier is phenomenal. 


MR. LEE: That’s my point. 


MR. KRUEGER: I could give you an 
illustration, however, that doesn’t 
quite check with your description. 
Last year when the Administration 
in Washington sent over to Capitol Hill 
way in advance of the end of the 
fiscal year a string of budgetary 
messages, Congress got to work on 
the appropriation bills, and on some 
of the major ones, it was more than 
four months after the expiration of 
the fiscal year; that is, four months 
of the next fiscal year had already 
passed, before Congress had got 
through with its discussion, so-called, 
of the appropriation bills. Now, that 
wasn’t a problem of the administra- 
tor. There was a problem of the 
policy-making branch of a govern- 
ment getting itself organized in such 
a way that it could get its talking 
done in time. 


‘Plan the Talk’ 


MR. LEE: And it becomes a tech- 
nique or a problem of planning the 
talk rather than of putting the onus 
on the difficulty of getting a decision. 
In other words, if we are dealing with 
a tremendous problem, and budg- 
etary ones are tremendous, [I take it, 
then it may be that we have to take 
a brand new attitude towards talk 
and say if it takes three times as 
long, let us set up the machinery so 
that we have three times as much 
time. I suspect that much of that 
discussion that went on so long was 
not discussion over the dollars and 
cents, but discussion of the policy 
that should have been made long be- 
fore anybody talked about spending 
the dollars and cents. 


MR. KRUEGER: That’s undoubtedly 
true. That’s why I called it ‘‘so- 
called’’ discussion. 


MR. LEE: I should like to offer as a 
kind of generalization, maybe, that 
talk which ends in a hurry, with 
quick, packaged conclusions, may in 
the long run create as many prob- 
lems as it is supposed to solve. 


MR. McBURNEY: I would like to 
ask another question in this area. 


How expert does a man have to be 
to engage in significant talk, Lee? 
How much do you have to know? 


MR. LEE: I met some people recently 
who were a little afraid to talk about 
the steel crisis and the Korean prob- 
lem and so on because they said that 
the only people who really can talk 
about these are the people who are 
responsible for making decisions. I 
would like to tell those people that 
you ought to engage in talk, and you 
ought to engage in talk at the level 
at which you are able to engage in 
the discussion, but you mustn’t pre- 
tend or presume to come to conclu- 
sions that go beyond your experience 
or knowledge and ability with respect 
to the problem. The talk may be at 
a low level in terms of solutions, but 
it seems to me there are still values 
in getting people to do the talking. 
MR. McBURNEY: Of course, if you 
are dealing with a problem which re- 
quires a solution at a fairly high in- 
tellectual level and the people engag- 
ing in the talk are essentially unin- 
formed, how patient does one have 
to be? 


"Review the Answer' 


MR. KRUEGER: May I make a sug- 
gestion on that, McBurney. My opin- 
ion is that most of the questions of 
policy that come out, on which people 
feel an answer has to be given right 
away, we are in a hurry to get an 
answer. There is nothing substantial- 
ly wrong with the administrator going 
ahead and giving an answer to the 
question — the president of the steel 
corporation, the President of the 
United States — provided the answer 
given by the experts to the question 
is then subject to review. Now, if an 
election comes up again in four years, 
if there is an opportunity to make 
what they call a post-audit and decide 
whether they want more of the same 
kind of action or less of it, then I see 
no objection to not having quite so 
much of a pre-audit of their actions. 
In other words, if the action that is 
taken is regarded as a continuing part 
of the discussion process and is sub- 
ject to criticism, I think the over- 
whelming bulk of the population is 
possessed of the capacities for mak- 
ing the simple kind of judgment as to 
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whether they want more or less of the 
sort of thing that has been going on. 


MR. McBURNEY: We have been in 
the process here of spelling out some 
of the requisites and conditions of 
good talk. I am sure none of you men 
would wish to take this as a definitive 
list, but perhaps it will be helpful. I 
should like to introduce some applica- 
tions if I may. How about political 
talk? We are in for a lot of it in the 
next few months, Krueger. Do you 
think it will do any good? Will it 
change any votes? Will it bring any 
enlightenment? 


MR. KRUEGER: Since I think that 
the basic questions that are shaking 
the world apart... 


MR. McBURNEY: Of course, you 
have done a lot of that talking your- 
self. 


MR. KRUEGER: I have done my 
share. Since I think that those basic 
questions that are shaking the world 
apart like economic stability and the 
war and peace questions are questions 
that have to be solved through the 
political process, my only hope for 
getting them solved is through politi- 
cal talk. However, I think there is a 
big distinction between the kind of 
political talk that goes on in the heat 
of an electoral battle which is an in- 
fighting sort of job, the sort you are 
going to see during the next several 
months, and the kind of political talk 
that goes on during, say, the three 
and a half years that are not years of 
campaigning. I see far more that is 
productive in the political discussions 
between campaigns than I do in the 
political discussions during cam- 
paigns. 


Political Talk 


MR. THELEN: But those political 
campaigns serve a very useful pur- 
pose, don’t they, in getting people 
wrought-up and involved and in be- 
coming sensitive to issues that during 
the three and a half years when 
there is no particular pressure one 
is not sensitive to, nor even aware 
of. So I would set the hot political 
campaign as a shot in the arm to 
being a citizen at the national level, 
and becoming identified with large 
questions. We probably all need this’ 
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MR. McBURNEY: Some people sug- 
gested, you know, that President Tru- 
man talked himself through the last 
election and that Mr. Dewey with- 
drew from talk at his own peril. Is 
there anything in that analysis, Krue- 
ger? ; 


"Really a Candidate’ 


MR. KRUEGER: I think there may 
be in the sense that he showed that 
he was a vigorous fighter by his talk. 
The number of whistle stops and the 
vigor of the adjectives used, showed 
a lot of people that Mr. Truman was 
really a candidate which some of 
them might not otherwise have 
thought. It also probably meant that 
some people who were inclined to 
vote for him, but might have stayed 
home, instead, actually turned out 
and got their vote cast. 


MR. LEE: There was a brief indica- 
tion a minute or two ago that maybe 
talk doesn’t change votes. Well, it 
may be that a Republican campaign- 
ing may not bring many Democrats 
across the line, but campaigning does 
tend to keep the boys who are already 
sold in line. That is, if you eliminated 
talk by any standard bearer, there 
would be great danger that you would 
lose the people already committed to 
any political party. 


MR. McBURNEY: May I ask another 
question? Do you think the steel crisis 
is an evidence of a breakdown in talk, 
Krueger? 


MR. KRUEGER: I would say, Mc- 
Burney, that it’s an evidence that 
there hasn’t been enough talk going 
on on the question. This country has 
got a basic question of what its policy 
ought to be with regard to the con- 
tinuity of operations in industry that 
it cannot afford to have stopped. I 
haven’t heard much sensible talk 
about that. For my money, I would 
look forward to a period of eight or 
ten years of serious discussion of 
this question with the President act- 
ing on it, with Congress acting on it, 
with the Supreme Court acting on it, 
all their decisions being taken as tem- 
porary, and if after ten years of 
public discussion of that question we 
could arrive at something like a 
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policy for this country, I would con- 
sider that success. 


‘Premium on Patience’ 


MR. McBURNEY: You are really 
placing a premium on patience, I 
would say. Of course, I could ask, too, 
about the Korean situation. Is that an 
evidence of a breakdown of talk? 
What do you think of that? 


MR. LEE: No, McBurney, it seems to 
me it has taken a long time, and the 
issues are complicated and involved, 
and it may be that what we have in 
Korea is a slightly different version 
of the discussion process. It seems to 


me you have to make a distinction 
between a situation in which people 
meet with a view to getting an answer 
and the kind of power political situ- 
ation that we have in Korea in which 
each of the participants has already 
decided what is the answer. But even 
in that kind of stalemate situation, I 
still wouldn’t give up on talk because 
the very process tells the participants 
how far the other man is likely to 
go. I still wouldn’t give up. Indeed, I 
would counsel patience on Korea even 
though every impulse is to cut it off 
and do something else. . . 


ANNOUNCER: I am sorry to inter- 
rupt, but our time is up. 
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